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The Editor Writes: 


FEW days ago, a Congressman from a middle 
western state was reported in the daily papers 
as having expressed an emphatic opinion that the 
press of the country should be curbed. The next 
day a colleague of his from the same state came 
to the defense of the press and promised to fight 
for its continued freedom. Both opinions received 
prominent places in the newspapers throughout 
the country with the preferred positions and edi- 
torial comment going to the defender of the press. 
Shortly before this event representatives of the 
newspapers and press associations of this country, 
publishers and writers, and leaders in state, church 
and education, gathered at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to 
honor the memory of John Peter Zenger, who 
was, while a newspaper editor 200 years ago, tried 
for exposing current political practices. Zenger 
was found to be innocent and it was this event 
that established the freedom of the press in the 
United States. 

Much is being written and spoken these days 
about the possibility of a general curb on the 
freedom enjoyed to the present by the press. 
That it is more than a supposition is indicated by 
the positions occupied by those who have ex- 
pressed themselves publicly as being deeply con- 
cerned over the future. A sword of Damocles 
seems to be visible above their heads to those 
whose mission in life is to present the world’s 
news to their public. It is considered not only a 
hindrance to the proper conduct of a journalistic 
enterprise but a serious menace to the political 
freedom we have enjoyed since the founding of 
the nation. 


FROM the world of school publications we can 

look out upon this other publication world and 
see there a transposition with which we are thor- 
oughly familiar. The school press has always 
been under supervision; kindly, constructive and 
helpful from the advisory and administrative side; 
and from the student-reader viewpoint, critical, 
yet friendly in its criticism. 

We have yet to talk with a member of a school 
publication staff or to the staff as a whole without 
discovering that some project or plan has been 
frowned on from above, that students “demand” 
a certain type of thing for their paper, usually of 
the humor or feature column type, and that suc- 
cess is impossible unless authority from above is 
removed. We sympathise with all these hopes and 
aspirations but we notice that the major objective 
—publishing the paper—transcends all minor 
opinions and we are proud to see that in spite of 
adverse conditions, the paper goes on. 

It all boils down to a matter of discipline and 
no matter where one goes or what one does he is 
under strict discipline all his life. In school press 
work we have two masters, our superiors and our 
readers. It is excellent discipline to learn the 
happy medium between the two and it is splendid 
training in the art of achieving an objective while 
pleasing both sides. Some people call it di- 
plomacy, others, tact, but most of us refer to it 
as common sense. 

If our editors, staff members and readers can 
carry this lesson learned by contact with their 
school publication, with authority and with the 
friendly criticism of all in the school-community, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The School Publication— 
A Reflector of Activities 


From the “Quill”, Louisville Normal School, Louisville, Kentucky 


was that of May, 1933. Its pur- 

pose was to reprint the best writ- 
ings in the magazine during the last 
four years and also to replace the 
school annual which we discarded in 
1930, not for lack of funds, but be- 
cause we preferred to spend the time 
and money formerly required for its 
compilation in a more profitable way 
—improving our paper. Many weeks 
the Staff spent in reading the thirty 
numbers from which the selections 
were made, with their aim, “To choose 
only the very best,” constantly before 
them. In the selection entitled “Webs 
of Loveliness” were pages of charm- 
ing, well-written essays. “Rose-Petals” 
revealed delightful and unusual poetry 
by students in the school. Finally, en- 
tertaining, tempting book reviews in 
“Realms of Gold” completed the vol- 
ume, which was representative of the 
past contributions to our school pub- 
lication. 


coe den issue of our “Quill” 


POETRY fires the imagination and 

moves the feelings. Words fitly 
chosen present to the imagination pic- 
tures of what is most real and most 
lasting in human experiences. 

In order to further the love and ap- 
preciation of poetry in the students, 
the “Quill” conducts a Poetry Contest 
each spring. The students are encour- 
aged to write poetry and thus use this 
medium of expression to the best ad- 
vantage. Many poems have been re- 
ceived from students who, before 
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Toy Day 


Heaps of toys, battered and broken, 
Dirty and jumbled, sadly forsaken. 
What a picture assemb!ed before us, 
Disfigured dollies, legs and arms minus, 
Dusty, rusty, paintless and bent, 
Velocipedes, aeroplanes, carriages sent. 
Piles of playthings, games, books and 
balls, 


“Come please repair us,” 


somebody calls, 


Bustle and hustle, paint everywhere, 
Hammer, bang, hammer, noise fills the 
air, 
Activity reigns in our workshop supreme. 
Transformations ensuing, changes 
brought, 
Wonders of beauty—miracles wrought. 
Now we view them in bright array, 
Reds and yellows and blues so gay, 
All so happy for a new Toy Day. 
—Mary Scott Morris. 
(On November 14, our Seventeenth 
Annual Toy Shop, for reconditioning 
toys and creating new ones, opened.) 


coming to Normal, had had no experi- 
ence with this type of creative expres- 
sion. 

The entries are submitted anony- 
mously to the judges, a “key” of the 
contributors being kept. The poetry 
is judged on the idealism of the 
thought, the vividness of the imagery, 
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the freedom from triteness, the exist- 
ence of a definite pattern in thought 
or metre and the suitability of the 
expression to the subject. The Con- 
test has proved an incentive not only 
in the creating of lovely poetry but 
also, in stimulating an added interest 
in reading the works of well-known 
poets. 


HAT is to prevent a young wom- 

an’s fancy from turning to 
thoughts of love, beauty and poetry 
in autumn as well as in spring? It not 
nature when dying, if less promising, 
nevertheless more glorious than when 
awakening? How can we reserve the 
spring for writing when scarlets, golds 
and browns are burning the world with 
splendor? Our answer is an annual 
Fall Essay Contest to which every stu- 
dent may contribute her thoughts 
fashioned in the best prose she can 
write. 


WE have always tried to have our 

Book Column of the magazine in 
large measure professional. We feel 
that as a teachers’ college publication 
it is extremely necessary to use mate- 
rial in which teachers are interested, 
such as reviews of children’s books and 
articles pertaining to the teaching pro- 
fession. So much so do we believe 
this, that we devoted our entire 1932 
November issue publishing and _ re- 
printing material of benefit to teachers 
in planning book programs. Several 


(Continued on page 12) 





Has My Time Been Wasted? 


By ALICE E. BLODGETT 
High School, Westfield, Massachusetts 


N the fall of my sophomore year, 

the “Herald,” a monthly magazine 

published by Westfield High 
School, Westfield, Mass., was convert- 
ed into a bi-weekly néwspaper. Because 
I had grown up in a newspaper family 
and was interested in the work, I tried 
out for a position on the staff. 

Since my first assignment about the 
physical education department, I have 
written several thousand. lines, includ- 
ing everything but boys’ sports, and 
have spent many hours working on 


the “Herald.” 
HEN recently asked if it had not 


been wasted time, I was aston- 
ished to realize in how many ways it 
had broadened my general knowledge. 


In the world today, the person 
trained to take the initiative is bound 
to go farther than the follower. My 
first assignments were dealt out to me, 
but soon I began to find things my- 
self, to think of methods for improve- 
ment, not always practical but, never- 
theless, necessitating thought. 


The unusual was no longer some- 
thing of my own, but it became some- 
thing to tell the school. This was an 
incentive to hunt out the peculiar. 

Gathering material from all sources 


introduced me to members of the 
school with whom I otherwise would 
have had no contact. In order to get 
across my side of the interview, it was 
necessary to acquire a certain amount 
of poise, in meeting and talking with 
these people. 


Everyone who has dealt with papers 
knows what an important part tact 
plays in getting a story. I learned 
that the characteristics of initiative, 
poise and tact are among those being 
brought more and more into promi- 
nence as prerequisites for securing a 
position of any kind. 


HE more practical side of the work 

was entirely new to me. Although 
during my first year as feature editor 
I was not required to do any of the 
make up, I soon became fascinated by 
ic. An “em” was no longer a cross- 
word puzzle catchword but part of the 
print shop, with its noise of machinery 
and smell of ink, where our typewritten 
efforts became a business-like four- 
page sheet. As editor, when every 
story had come to me first in longhand, 
then typewritten, and finally, the proof, 
there was a feeling almost of exaltation 
to hold the first print-smudged paper, 


and look anxiously for “printer’s er- 


rors.” I could understand then the 
romance of the press and become quite 
sentimental. 


Although my experience was with a 
school paper it developed my ability 
to criticize the city dailies. I learned 
what to look for in a well written news 
story, the liberties a feature editor 
might take, how a balanced page 
should look, where to find the editorial 
policy of the paper and, perhaps most 
important, not to blame all mistakes 
on the reporter. 


ORE women than ever before are 

holding newspaper positions. And 
even though I don’t plan to do it for 
a life work, I have had enough of a 
taste so that I know what to expect if 
ever I should serve in such a capacity, 
even if it were only as a cub reporter. 
The fact alone, that many newspapers 
are using publicity from correspond- 
ents in the colleges, makes the training 
worth while. 


Even though I should never have 
an opportunity to use my knowledge, 
I have enjoyed and received enough 
personal satisfaction from working on 
the paper to recompense for the time | 
might have used in learning to knit. 


To The Future Lawyers 


This is the second of a series of 
vocational guidance articles pre- 
pared by leading professional men, 
which may be reprinted by mem- 
bers of the C. S. P. A. This arti- 
cle was prepared in collaboration 
with Professor James P. Gifford, 

nationally-known lawyer and As- 
sistant Dean of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School.—The Editor. 


as life itself, and one lifetime is 

hardly enough to explore more 
than a few of its many ramifications 
and to become master of only a small 
portion of its intricacies. 

But this is a large view and what 
you expect is a shorter view, one to 
meet your present needs—the imme- 
diate future of college, the more dis- 
tant future of the law school; let the 
years beyond take care of themse!ves. 


oo is as large, as deep, as broad 


Two 


Your goal is, let us say, to pass the 
bar examination after six years of 
work. 


But the bar examinations are mere- 
ly the first hurdle in the race. If pass- 
ing these examinations were a certain 
index of whether a man would be an 
able, competent attorney, useful to the 
community and to his clients, how hap- 
py we all should be. But, unfortunate- 
ly, it is not such a certain index. 


Probably the most important pre- 
requisite for a lawyer is a close study 
of the classics, with constant practice 
in writing English, learning to distin- 
guish the meanings of words, learning 
to express in a simple, clear and direct 
fashion exactly what he has to say. 


UT first one must learn to think and 
to analyze ideas. Welcome every 
chance you get to discuss and argue. 


But discuss and argue with one firm 
purpose—that in the argument, you 
first make sure what the issue is. Hav- 
ing made sure there is an issue, then 
proceed to define your terms. 

Learn to develop a healthy skepti- 
cism. Do not believe everything you 
hear or everything you read. No idea 
is worthy of conviction unless there 
is the evidence to support it. Never 
remember a fact without remembering 
the source and remember facts in rela- 
tion to source. This is an invaluable 
habit for a lawyer as well as for any- 
one else. 

Develop the habit of stating facts 
accurately. One of the most difficult 
things a lawyer has to do is to grasp 
complicated questions of fact. This 
habit of exactness in matters of fact 
may be an evil in social life, in that it 


(Continued on page 10) 
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For Greater Sports Efficiency 


The Experiences and Troubles Connected With the Difficult Task of Covering Athletic Activities 


By HARRY CEPPOS, 


Sports Editor, “Tech Life,” McKinley High School, Washington, D. C. 


FTER many headaches and heart- 
A aches during 1932-’33, I returned 

to the sports-editor’s desk this 
year determined to profit from previ- 
ous experiences as Sports Editor of 
“Tech Life,” a bi-weekly published by 
the students of McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

The first thing I did was to call for 
sports reporters. Last year I called 
for reporters, but only one boy ans- 
wered. He was a member of the foot- 
ball and track teams, knew the game, 
and was an expert reporter, but his 
writing and style were atrocious from 
a journalistic viewpoint; nevertheless, 
he got the facts which were all I need- 
ed to rewrite the story. I pressed a 
girl into service to cover the girls’ 
sports, and we went through the year 
this way, I writing on the average of 
70 inches an issue myself. 

I knew I could never go through the 
same harrowing experience again, so 
this year I canvassed the school and 
urged aspiring reporters who were will- 
ing to work to try out as sports writers. 
In many instances pupils who wished 
to get in games free, as was the spirit 
of some, reported. Fortunately four 
boys and one girl answered my call; 
and, more fortunately, at least one boy 
had a slight knowledge of journalism. 
As a consequence I now rewrite only 
four out of five stories. Sounds hard, 
but it is better than going after nearly 
every story myself. And again, I have 
a life saver in one of the reporters who 
is the president of the Student Council 
at Tech and who gives me all impor- 
tant stories fresh from the meetings. 
Also, his sister is at the head of the 
photographic department of the 
“Washington Herald,” and he gets all 
the cuts I want free. 

The next step was to create an as- 
signment book in which is kept in tab- 
ular form, the story, date assigned, 
date due, inches minus head, inches 
plus head, type of head, and reporter. 
This eliminates much of the unneces- 
sary calculating of inches at the last 
minute and searching to determine 
whether the heads were so distributed 
as to have a well-balanced page. 


THIS, however, was only the begin- 
ning. I had, it is true, secured the 


reporters, initiated the system, and 
planned all the necessary preliminaries. 


Therefore, I thought I could lean back 
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in my chair and watch the stories roll 
in. But I was mistaken. Every day a 
reporter would linger in the “Tech 
Life” office and give some excuse for 
not obtaining the story. The usual ex- 
cuse was that the faculty adviser of 
that particular organization was out 
or busy. Sometimes it was the reporter 
who was to blame. Lingering to talk 
to friends or to watch a game were his 
evils. It was not until I had success- 
fully convinced the reporters that an 
unwritten rule of journalism is to get 
the story, even though he had to break 
his neck, that the cubs did good work. 

In my opinion the requirements for 
a sports writer are these. He must be 
versed in at least one sport, and pre- 
ferably all sports. He should be ac- 
quainted with all the players of the 
various teams. I mean by this he 
should know them, their interests, their 
characteristics, and their positions. He 


should be on good terms with all the 
coaches. Then he should know how 
to write clearly and interestingly. Not 
until he has fulfilled these require- 
ments do I consider a sports writer 
really capable. 


HE sport page uses “anything fit to 

print,” in sports, of course. Though 
it is a maxim of the sport page never 
to neglect the minor sports, it is seldom 
that these sports are active. Lately, an 
inter-sectional basketball tournament 
was organized at Tech. This supplied 
much interest and has provided us 
with many interesting and varied news 
and feature stories. Girls’ sports are 
not practiced as extensively as boys’ 
sports as the field is being used nearly 
always by the boys for football, track 
or baseball practices. The golf team 
is organized the whole year round; 


(Continued on page 16) 
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uill and Scroll, What Is It... 
cAnd “What It Does 


By EDWARD NELL, 


Executive Secretary, Quill and Scroll, International Honorary Society for High School Journalists 


Robert 
Preteen 
gos 


Edward Nell 


HEN Steve Trent, hero of Irv- 
V4 ing Crump’s “ ‘Making’ the 

School Newspaper,” first saw 
in another school paper a story he 
had written for the “Quill,” better 
handled, with a stronger lead and with 
a different news slant, at that moment 
he made a journalistic discovery of 
America, and at the same time, possi- 
bly, he discovered himself. His dis- 
covery lifted his horizon. He became 
conscious of other schools, other school 
newspapers and other reporters. He 
became aware of his identity with a 
vast enterprise—the school publication 
field, and the realization must have 
dawned upon him that he held a signi- 
ficant place in it. 


To the thousands of Steve Trents 
serving on school publications: year- 
books, literary magazines, newspapers, 
and to their advisers, journalism is no 
mere educational “fad or frill’; it is, 
on the contrary, a highly fascinating 
intellectual adventure, a challenge and 
a discipline to the mind and hand; 
so broad is its appeal, that, at its peak, 
it is estimated, the field comprised ten 
thousand publications with an esti- 
mated monetary investment of some 


$7,000,000. 


Four 


ROM the heart of this universal in- 
terest in matters journalistic grew 

two nation-wide movements of impor- 
tance: (1) the organization of a press 
association on a coast-to-coast scale; 
i. e., the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, now ten years old, organ- 
ized to give form and order to an insti- 
tution of national significance and to 
offer its members the best thought in 
newspaper practices and_ technique; 
(2) the organization of an honorary 
journalistic society; i. e., Quill and 
Scroll, formed in 1926 to reward in 
dividual achievement and to encourage 
individual initiative in high school 
journalism and allied fields. 

One organization functions to serve 
the staff; the other organization func- 
tions to serve the individual staff mem- 
ber, and in their respective fields both 
organizations seek to elevate publica- 
tion standards, promote research and 
improve the standards of instruction. 


SINCE a chapter of Quill and Scroll 

in a school exists to reward the in- 
dividual student for meritorious work, 
the size of the group chosen for mem- 
bership depends upon: (1) The level 
of ability of the staff as a whole for 
a particular year; (2) The number of 
staff members meeting the general re- 
quirements of the society; (3) The 
particular requirements of the adviser, 
which may be based upon the number 
of lines published, or a point system 
of grading for staff work; factors 
which vary with local conditions and 
frequency of publication. 

It is never the size of the chapter, 
but its presence that is significant to 
adviser and staff. A chapter that is 
small, in relation to the size of the 
group interested in journalism, well- 
organized and with the purpose for 
which it exists known and understood 
by the student body, is the ideal by 
which the honorary journalistic group 
may fulfill its object. 

The local chapter is the heart of 
Quill and Scroll. The member belongs 
to an international organization; his 
membership widens his horizon, in- 
creases his journalistnc perspective, 
and gives him the prestige of member- 
ship in an honorary scholastic society; 
but, in the final analysis, the benefits 
of membership to him accrue in pro- 


portion as he participates in the activi. 
ties of his own chapter. 

It is in the local chapter that the 
member learns the ethical ideals of 
journalism inculcated by the Society 
and which are expressed in the public 
initiation ceremony as “an obligation 
of leadership in life which will fall to 
you, in a few years, even as it does now 
in this smaller realm.” 


, LECTION to membership may be 
entirely honorary, with the chapter 
taking no active part in school life or 
journalistic affairs. A majority of ad- 
visers, however, seem to prefer an ac- 
tive chapter, with goals and responsi- 
bilities to fulfill. With this view, the 
active chapter becomes the spear-head 
for the extra work of the staff. Com- 
posed, as it often is, of the natural 
leaders of the student body, upon the 
chapter devolves the responsibility of 
compiling a style sheet, sponsoring 
creative writing projects, or the organ 
ization of a local press association. 
Membership in an honorary jour- 
nalistic society is not without its tangi- 
ble qualities, particularly where the 
organization is nation-wide or interna: 
tional in scope. Sometimes such mem- 
bership is the deciding factor, where 
other qualifications are equal, in enab- 
ling a candidate to obtain a position 
on the staff of his college publication. 
Again, membership is usually among 
the first qualifications presented in ap- 
plying for college or competitive schol- 
arships, where qualifications are based 
both upon scholastic standing and per- 
sonal qualities of leadership. 


An interesting fact, significant of the 
close ties which bind the chapter to- 
gether, is the tendency of chapter or- 
ganizations to persist into the junior 
college. This is somewhat unusual, for 
few activities survive the transition 
from high school to college. But mem- 
bers of college publication staffs dis: 
cover their editorial and business prob- 
lems are seldom different from those 
of high school, and thus persist the 
ideas and ideals of Quill and Scroll. 


So, to Steve Trent, his co-workers 
and advisers, the coast-to-coast press 
association and the honorary journal: 
istic society are the ultimate sources to 
which they regularly turn for guidance, 
instruction and inspiration. 
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cA Page of Interpretive Poetry 


Written by Staff Members of “Ink Spots”, Cherry Valley School, Garden City, New York 


HIS is a representative collection of poetry from our school. Our 

magazine is now entering its fif.-h year. It was a grammar school 

magazine in the beginning, but it has grown up now and is a high 
high school publication. Therefore, w. have tried to take the selections for 
this page as much as possible from h‘gh school contributions. You will find, 
however, some material from grammur grades here. 


Many of these poems are free ve:se. “Creed”, we think, expresses the 
thoughts and beliefs of modern youth, perhaps of youth of all times. 
“Pioneers” tells a rather startling truhh in a terse way. “Reflections” is a 
delightful bit of description, and “There Is My Garden” is a little resigned 
in its manner. 

It is interesting to contrast this free verse with the two sonnets. The 
first is a slight variation of the English or Shakespearean sonnet. The sec- 
ond is in the form of the Petrarchan sonnex. A sonnet is considered a 
rather difficult thing to write becaus> of the seve-ity of form and because 
of the limit in length. 


And reach the Moon by some thin 
line of bright 

Star brilliant dust, some silent way 
unknown! 

There should I find a beauty utterly 
clear. 

Even the thought brings a cold, silver 
pain. 

There should I find a beauty as severe 

As sky before dawn, a madness to 
attain. 

No mortal yet has found the breath 
of life. 

Beauty is only death, a moon-cold 
knife. 


TF 
Creed 
By Carolyn Chalfont, 9 
If I am sick and weary, I will fight. 
If I am despairing, I will still fight. 
I will climb to the top; 
I will look around. 
I will not pity those I have defeated. 
If I am down again, I shall not want 
their pity. 
I will say to myself, “I love life and I 
love the earth.” 
e\e"-¥¢ 
There Is My Garden 
By Grace Sherwood, 10 
There is my garden 
That is choked with weeds; 
And there is the wide world 
That is filled with sorrow. 
Once when the widé arch above me 
was blue, 
And my voice rang in the morning, 
I said I would weed the garden 
And make an end of sorrow, 
But I have only weeded the garden 


Te ye 


Two Sonnets 
By Louise Dickman, 11A 


I 


Now I am dead. Now I am resting here 

Far in the earth, feeling the grass 
creep down 

This red clay, and the waiting dust 
will sere 

My limbs and wrap my lips, and 
slowly drown 

My eyes in liquescent earth. How the 
grass has grown 

Since last I was buried here, the grass 
has twined 

Crimson roots in the earth, and the 
wind has blown 

The new, green blades together. I 
shall find 

Peace for a moment here; I do not 
mind 


The old decay of death. Perhaps for 
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a day, 

Perhaps for a week, the roots of the 
grass will bind 

My heart together, and I? I hope it 
crumbles away 

Before the wind once troubles the 
tiny strings. 

Peace, but for a moment, I seek, over 


all things. 
II 


How silent beauty is. I stand alone, 

Unmoving, worshiping this shining 
light. 

The taut and trembling moon, a glit- 
tering white, 

Tugs at my blood, my flesh, my hard- 
ened bone, 

Tugs at my heart, and I have found 
my own 

Soul is the Moon’s. Oh, might I walk 


the night 


Reflections 
By Barbara Fuller, 8 
Sun shining on the water— 


Golden sparkles. 


Moon shining on the water— 


Silver ripples. 


Stars shining on the water— 
Silver spangles. 


No light on the water— 
Black velvet. 

ef “gg 

Pioneers 

By Sallie Fuller, 8 

Aren’t we pioneers? 
We start life inexperienced. 
We are courageous 
Until we have tasted of life. 
Then, like pioneers, 
We settle down forever. 





Book Number One 


By HUGHES MEARNS 


Author of “Creative Youth” and “Creative Power” 


TART writing that novel now. 
What novel? You know well 
enough; the one you are going to 

write some day, the one you will post- 
pone writing for years and years, and 
may be, never write. So get started. 

You won’t be happy until you have 
written a book. Just being editor is 
not enough. Selling a story somewhere, 
that’s fine but it doesn’t satisfy. Mak- 
ing the college magazine will be a pret- 
ty sour memory later if in the mean- 
time you haven’t written that book. 
So get to work on it. 

The only way to write a book that’s 
worth anything is to write two or three 
first. One begins to find the way about, 
to be a real writer at about the third 
book. Writing is a trade that has to 
be learned; and the only way to learn 
to write is to write. Growing up helps, 
but that is bound to happen; it’s some- 
thing you can’t postpone; but if you 
delay writing that first book you may 
never get to the third, the one that’s 
going to count. 

Of course this first book is not to be 
published. First books are written, not 
published. Didn’t you know that? Oh, 
you tell me about those flaring adver- 
tisements of the “first book” of this and 
that new writer. Don’t fall for that 
blurb. There never was a first book 
published; always there were the other 
two, written first and tossed into the 


rubbish heap. 


O if you agree that the book must 

be written and that it is not to be 
published, why then you can get started 
with proper and necessary fearlessness. 
No one is ever going to see it anyway. 
What difference does it make how it 
begins or what happens on the way to 
the conclusion? No difference at all. 
That’s the spirit! You don’t give a 
hoot for spelling, punctuation, para- 
graphing, indentations, titles, charac- 
ters, or plot. 

Especially is it important not to have 
a prearranged plot. I dare you to make 
up a plot that has not been used twen- 
ty times. this year. The sure way to 
spoil this first book altogether is to 
hog-tie it down to a stale plot. The 
only important thing is to get started. 
Then let her roll. 

Get a stack of paper and begin to 
write. It doesn’t matter what you put 
down first. You'll probably cross it 
all out later when the real story gets 
going; that real story that is inside of 
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you, the one you don’t know anything 
about yet. It’s blocked by a lot of rub- 
bish, among them fears of not doing 
something fine, grand and famous; 
but it’s there all right and when you 
get going, being mighty careless—be- 
cause nobody is ever going to see all 
this rot anyway—why then it will be- 
gin to peek out; and the outcome will 
be a great surprise to you. 


OW to start? Start with anything. 

That boy that brushed you on the 
bicycle and when you said, “Where 
do you think you’re going? To a fire 
or something?” he gave you the long 
horse-raspberry—that would do. Or 
the girl with the shiny broad forehead 
and the big glasses who looked so ling- 
eringly in the shop windows to catch 
her reflection in the glass; kinda afraid 
she wouldn’t “do”, what with glasses 
and being so little; and when she 
turned, scared-like, and saw you look- 
ing at her—well, she’s a darned sight 
better than she thinks she is, says you, 
better than those painted dollies all 
“got up” and looking so pert and braz- 
en; and besides there’s something in 
those broad foreheads, something that 
makes you feel you could trust—oh, 
piffe, what rot and you don’t even 
know who she is, and mebbe she was 
looking in the window at something 
she wanted to buy. And so you go on 
rambling—there’s a story in that. The 
girl editor may remember the night 
the young man came so brightly to the 
door and was so delightfully amusing 
when he found it was the wrong house; 
and you let him go, although you did 
peek out through the crack of the door 
and he did look back so inquiringly— 
but you let him go. 

Just start. You can even begin with 
that ancient standby, the coming of 
spring, like this: 

Dusk was slowly falling in the crooked 
streets of the little village of Doornose. Win- 
ter had stayed on late that year, until folks 
had begun to give up hope of spring; but 
suddenly a cold day had taken on warm 
twilight, unexpected, stirring; a group of 
children in the on-coming darkness began 
to sing one of their summer play-songs. 

Bess came to the door of the country 
store, propped it open and stared. out ex- 
pectantly; back at the counter came a laugh 
from the men, louder than usual, but hope- 
ful of good times coming. 

A racketty truck drove up to the gas 
tank and out stepped young Reynolds, the 
road boss. “Hello, Bess,” he said. ‘Jes’ 


~accountably. 


met somebody you know down the road.” 

“Me?”, said Bess. “Who?” 

“Spring,” said Reynolds laughing un. 
“Saw a young maple puttin’ 
on frills; down by the crick. All red and 
handsome—an’ danged if you aint puttin’ 
on some yourself, Bess.” 

“Oh, Mr. Reynolds!” 

He passed her by still laughing. ‘Hello, 
Henry; how about a little gas. Winter's 
over! Whoops! I want to go places!” 

The boy on the bicycle, the girl with 
the broad forehead, young Reynolds 
the road boss—these will lead you on 
to where a big book lies waiting. 


S° begin now. Take your time. Take 

all winter. Write when you want 
to. Don’t let anything hurry you, and 
don’t worry about the story. Just keep 
it moving. Write a lot. Later you will 
know what to cut out. And don’t for- 
get to be careless. Say anything that 
comes into your head whether it be- 
longs or not. First thing you know 
you'll be writing two or three stories all 
tangled up together. That will not 
matter at all. You must get that first 
book done, in order that you might 
get going on the second book, in order 
that finally you will be prepared to 
write that third book, the one that is 
going to count, you know. 


Dig into that first book. Pile up the 
pages this winter. You will have a 
good time because nobody is ever go- 
ing to see it anyway. And that’s why 
it will be a pretty good book. If you 
had the least suspicion that anyone 
would ever see it, it would begin right 
there to be a pretty bad book; and you 
would not have a good time at all, for 
you would spoil all the fun by trying 
to write like a regular author instead 
of just yourself. This first book must 
be a careless rush of continuous writ- 
ing. 

Keep on going until you come to the 
end and then stop. Here’s how you 
will know when you have come to the 
end of your book. Count the number 
of words on several of your pages. Get 
the average of each page. Divide that 
number into 60,000. That will give you 
the number of your last page. When 
you finish that page, stop. 

Now comes the best part: the cut- 
ting out of sections that do not belong, 
the rewriting of spots that need con- 
necting up, the general editing to make 


it a well-balanced whole. You'll find 
(Continued on page 9) 
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On Writing Editorials 


By ROYAL J. DAVIS 
Editorial Writer, “New York Evening Post” 


Royal Davis 


HY write editorials? Does any- 

body read them? If nobody 

does, then persons who wish to 
influence the public are greatly mis- 
taken, for politicians, welfare workers, 
educators and a host of people en- 
gaged in other activities eagerly cite 
editorial support of their ideas. They 
frequently reprint editorials and send 
them where they think they will be ef- 
fective. They even request newspapers 
to give editorial support to their meas- 
ures and programs. Since it is part of 
their business to know how to win favor 
for what they advocate, the tribute 
they pay to the editorial cannot be dis- 


missed as valueless. 

Editorial writing, like any other kind 
of composition, presents a two-fold 
problem: what to say and how to say 
it. But before a writer can decide what 
to say, he must know what the saying 
is to be about; that is, he must have 
a topic. It often happens that the find- 
ing of a suitable topic is more difficult 
than thinking what to say about it 
when it has been found. I am sure 
that writers of editorials for school 
publications will promptly, if dolefully, 
agree with this statement. 


YET there is hardly anything which, 

by the exercise of ingenuity, can- 
not be made to yield something in the 
way of comment, serious or amusing. 
One has to learn to look at an idea or 
an incident from all sides, to turn it 
over, to see what it can suggest of 
similarity or contrast with other ideas 
or incidents, in order to avoid the hu- 
miliation of seeing something which 
one has given up as hopeless made the 
text for a sparkling or shrewd observa- 
tion by somebody else. An excellent 
method of developing and improving 
one’s writing—or anything else, for 
that matter—is to observe how others 
do it. Just as lawyers learn from other 
lawyers and doctors from other doc- 
tors and teachers from other teachers— 
and are not ashamed thus to learn— 
so writers can learn from other writ- 
ers. 

Editorials may be classified as meant 
to inform, to interpret, to influence, to 
entertain, or to do any or all of these 
things. The editorial which merely or 
chiefly informs is the least common, 
but it has its place. The editorial 


which merely entertains—which makes 
the reader smile—is rarer than it 
should be, owing partly to the fact 
that it is difficult to write but partly 
also to the fact that it receives too little 
attention from ediorial writers. Seri- 
ous editorials would often make a 
deeper impression if they had some- 


thing of this quality. 


HEN one has found a topic and 

decided, more or less, what to say 
about it, he is confronted with one 
of his greatest problems—how to be- 
gin. His opening sentence, like part 
of a news story, is much more impor- 
tant than his closing sentence; a read- 
er may glance at the opening words 
of an editorial and be lured by them 
to go on, but whether or not he will 
persevere to the end nobody can say. 
It is an error, however, to strive for a 
sensational opening. The reader is 
jarred by the drop which follows as 
the editorial settles to its true level and 
feels that he has been fooled. Be 


novel, but not too novel. 


In both topic and style—matter and 
manner—there should be variety. An 
editorial page or column which is seri- 
ous throughout is better than one 
which is—or attempts to be—amusing 
throughout, but either is wearisome. 
If there is room for only two editorials, 
let. one of them be longer and more 
serious, the other short and sparkling. 
In tone an editorial should be conver- 
sational; that is, it should be dignified 
without being stodgy and familiar 
without being flashy. And instead of 
wandering in search of a perfect end- 
ing, it is better to stop abruptly. 


C. §. P. A. Convention To Be March 8, 9, and 10 


HE C. S. P. A. will celebrate its 

tenth birthday on March 8, 9, and 

10, 1934, with what is expected 
to be the largest contest and conven- 
tion in its history. Requests have been 
literally pouring into the offices of the 
association for information concerning 
these gala events, leading the director 
to believe that this convention will be 
the biggest and best. 

The first circular containing the facts 
of the contest and convention was sent 
to the members December 1. 

The following dates are to be re- 
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membered: 

January 13, 1934—Final entry date 
for newspapers. 

February 3, 1934—Final entry date 
for magazines. 

February 8, 1934—Final date for 
submission of poems, stories and arti- 
cles for Writers Club Contest; final 
date for submission of news stories, 
feature stories and news editorials for 
Sigma Delta Chi Contest; final date 
for submission of story for C. S. P. A. 
Publicity Contest, and final entry date 
for Hand Set Contest. 


February 23, 1934—Final date for 
convention delegates’ registration. 

March 8, 9, and 10, 1934—The 
Tenth Anniversary Convention at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


IVE thousand school publications 
have been invited to participate and 
ten thousand former convention dele- 
gates have been invited to return. Fif- 
teen hundred former members of the 
association have been asked to partici- 
pate in the broadcast of the convention 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Problems of the Feature Story 


By U. N. HOFFMAN 
C. S. P. A. Chairman for Washington State and Adviser of “'The Stadium World”, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash, 


HAT indefinable element written 
fate human joys and sorrows 

and designated, for want of a bet- 
ter term, as “human interest” has such 
a universal appeal as to be an element 
which the alert reporter and editor 
are always looking for. This appeal 
strikes home instantly, touching a per- 
sonal note of some kind whether of 
humor, sympathy, love, curiosity, fear, 
hate, regret, self-preservation, ambi- 
tion, heroism, romance in its fullest 
sense or some other of the elemental 
instincts or emotions of the human 
race. It gets and holds the reader’s 
attention. 

Often there is only a small bit of 
information or straight news worth 
while in an incident but a considerable 
amount of human interest. For such a 
situation the newspaper man has de- 
vised a special kind of writing that 
appears in almost every type of paper. 
It is most generally known as a feature- 
story (hyphenated, if you please, to 
show it a distinctive term and not mere- 
ly a noun modified by an adjective). 
The shorter forms are termed, for the 
most part, human-interest stories and 
the longer and more formal types, fea- 
ture articles. 


HE writer must realize that the out- 

standing mark of the feature-story 
is “the way it is done”—that its in- 
terest rests supremely on the manner 
in which the story is written, with the 
content secondary. In the news-story 
(also hyphenated to show it is a dis- 
tinctive form of composition, not mere- 
ly a story containing news) the situa- 
tion is the reverse, the content giving 
the supreme appeal. 

Yet the feature-story is not a crea- 
tion of the imagination; it is not fic- 
tion, let it be stated with severe em- 
phasis. It must originate in some little 
bit of news; it must have what the 
newspaper man calls a “peg.” In oth- 
er words, there must be some legiti- 
mate excuse for putting into type the 
reporter’s clever ideas and literary tal- 
ent. 


But there is no generally accepted 
form, conventionalized pattern or 
framework, as there is for the news- 
story. Whatever best suits the particu- 
lar feature-story being written is the 
proper one, though of course there are 
some forms more prevalent than others. 

The story, for instance, may be writ- 
ten like a short-story, with all the de- 
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vices of the fictionist employed, but 
the finished product must not be pure 
fiction. Imagination is a mighty asset 
of the writer, yet he has to stick to the 
homely facts as far as such facts go. 
His problem is even more difficult than 
that of the fiction writer, who can 
invent interesting situations without 
any limit except that set by fancy. In 
contrast, the reporter must make some- 
thing beautiful out of a more or less 
drab incident—the proverbial silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, if you please. 


ORIGINALITY is brought into play 
to a much greater extent than in the 
writing of straight news. Description 
in detail sometimes, breezy dialog, 
plot elements such as suspense and 
climax, dramatization, simple narra- 
tion of incidents in chronological se- 
quence (letting the story “tell itself’), 
figures of speech, allusions to well- 
known literary, historical, mythological 
or current-day characters are benefi- 
cent aids. 
The uniqueness of the form of any 
particular story may heighten its value 
rather than decrease it. 


The summarizing lead never is suit- 
ed to a feature-story for there is no 
gist of information to give the reader. 
The lead must be informal. Its purpose 
is not to satisfy the reader’s desire for 
information; it is intended to whet, to 
pique, his curiosity and entice him to 
devour the whole story for the enter- 
tainment therein. Then whatever meth- 
od will bring this result is proper. 


Something supremely alluring being 
required, the writer spends more 
thought and time on getting his yarn 
started than he does in spinning it. 
Before he hits upon some appropriate 
idea to carry out, some clever way of 
beginning, he may have to search long. 


R EITERATING that there is no set 

way and that every story is a 
problem unto itself, we may neverthe- 
less suggest for the amateur writer a 
few of the most commonly used 
methods. 


A bit of verse, either quoted or orig- 
inal, that is appropriate to the story 
being fashioned may be inserted, as in 
the sketch a girl once wrote about a 
flower growing in the brick wall of the 
school building—‘Flower in the cran- 
nied wall.” To be effective such verse 
must be short—preferably not more 
than six lines. Typographically, it must 


be set in italic or type smaller than 
that of the story itself. 

Similarly epigrams, maxims, prov- 
erbs and the like either quoted or 
twisted and revised to suit the writer’s 
needs are excellent. The more widely 
known they are the better, as long as 
they have not become hackneyed from 
overuse. The writer may also invent 
his own epigrams and wisecracks if he 
has the ability. 

A quotation from literature (prose 
or poetry) may serve to catch the read- 
er’s eye or snare his curiosity. 

Any startling statement, even to the 
extent of being exaggerated or appar- 
ently paradoxical, may be good. 

Whatever tone you expect to give 
the story introduce it in the lead— 
humor, pathos, tragedy, satire—and 
have it dominate the story to the end. 
All that you have learned about the 
short-story you may put to practice— 
atmosphere, setting, mood, characteri- 
zation and so on. But stick to simpli- 
city, to terseness and to the tone you 
have chosen to dominate the yarn. 


S to where to find the “peg,” it can 

be said that no school, however 
small or dull, is entirely devoid of ma- 
terial. The problem is largely to see 
and know—to be able to recognize the 
elements in small incidents that can 
be made interesting. It calls for sharp 
observation to note little oddities, lit- 
tle departures from the routine. Of 
course only the reporter who is keenly 
interested in persons and happenings 
can find elements to write about. An 
example of how a reporter found and 
wrote a lively human-interest story will 
show specifically how to go about recog- 
nizing the “peg.” This reporter, as 
did every one, noticed that the school 
clocks had stopped. Curious, he set 
about to uncover the why, going to the 
head custodian for information. What 
he learned could have been written 
briefly thus: 

The school clocks stopped Monday 
when a part of the machinery that op- 
erates them all in one system, called a 
condenser, broke. A new one has been 
ordered, but it may be several days 
before it arrives. 


But in talking to the custodian the 
reporter learned how the clock system 
operated —- compressed air conveyed 
through pipes—and perceived the od- 
dity of the situation. Racking his brain 


(Continued on page 16) 
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High School Music Criticism 


By JOHN J. HOMIGMANN 


Eastern District Evening High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T LAST year’s C. S. P. A. con- 

vention Olin Downes, music critic 

of “The New York Times,” ex- 
pressed himself saying that he believed 
“intelligent” music criticism certainly 
had a place in a high school publica- 
tion or newspaper. The point is to 
have someone who understands and 
likes music do the criticising, he im- 
plied. 

Over here, at the Eastern District 
Evening High School, the writer has 
been conducting a music column, 
“Through the Telescope” for three 
years. The column has aroused a great 
deal of interest and evidence of local 
musical interest was manifested often 
enough when the critic spoke disparg- 
ingly of certain compositions or waxed 
too enthusiastic over a modern. 

A column of this sort should be a 
possibility for every high school paper 
published in a city or near a city where 
musical activities take place during the 
winter season. But unlike a daily news- 
paper the high school paper’s critic 
has a double duty to perform. 


THE critic of the daily feels it his 

main duty to evaluate the perform- 
ance of the artist heard the evening be- 
fore. In America the newspaper critic 
is not even given much of an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon a new score, both 
because the premieres are scarce in our 
orchestral repertories and because 
mere reporting of facts takes prece- 
dence ( in the city editor’s mind) over 
aesthetic argument concerning techni- 
cal innovations in a “first time” work. 

As we see it the high school critic 
has the field of music to cover and in- 
terpret in his feutillions, besides also 
engaging in the reportorial duties. He 
is not writing for a group of readers 
that fiendishly watch a soprano’s de- 
cline, nor is he criticizing for a nation 
of managers who might find it worth- 
while to sign up last night’s artist. 
Primarily he is working for young 
people who have not had much ex- 
perience with music and who are ap- 
preciative of good and worthwhile 
compositions. 

It is then the high school critic’s 
duty to make his experiences and ad- 
ventures among musical masterpieces 
the public property of his readers. 
His reactions and historical comments 
on the “Coronation Concerto,” the 
“Missa Papae Marcelli” or ‘‘Pelleas 
and Melisande” are to be read by 
people who wish to know these compo- 
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sitions more intimately and he has the 
important duty of guide and inter- 
preter. This is indeed musical crit- 
icism! 

HAT are the qualifications of a 

good music critic, junior or senior? 
Olin Downes gave the following neces- 
sities in his lecture: 

1. A keen ear for tones. 

2. A nature susceptable to musical 
impressions. 

3. A taste for culture. 

4. The power to read music and not 
only literature about music. 

5. Knowledge of the laws of mu- 
sical form. 

6. Knowledge of the technical 
prinicples of instrument—strings, keys, 
brasses, winds, and the voice. 

7. A wide reading background of 
music, historical and theoretical, and 
also about allied cultural arts, such as 
the drama and the dance. 

8. A grasp on four languages. 

This does not by any means let the 
would be critic off lightly, and yet to 
the genuine lover of music, who surely 
possesses qualities 1, 2, 3, 5 and 7, the 
list does not appear so formidable. 
Perhaps he plays the piano and behold 
only a few more steps and he will ful- 
fill requirements 4 and 6. He goes to 
high school, so why not 8, soon? 

And finally Mr. Downes became 
more specific concerning the purposes 
and aims of music critics in general. 
Here is a transcription of his remarks: 

1. Primarily, the critic’s mission is 
to promote information about music, 
also 

2. To promote interest in music and 

3. To tend carefully thought up 
comments about music that will create 
interest and discussion in good musical 
art. 


THE field of. the high school critic 

is the same as that of the news- 
paper critic—the hunting ground of the 
concert and recital hall. But the writ- 
ing of the high school critic will be 
fresher and more alive than that of the 
majority of our reviewers. These gent- 
lemen are often soon written out and 
fall back to praising the obvious and 
the generally accepted. With the own- 
ers of their paper they fear to hail 
something modern and free because 
the readers may have been brought up 
only on Mozart and Beethoven (or if 
they haven’t they have long since ceas- 
ed reading that particular paper, leav- 
ing it to the gentle Beethovians.) 


Music will never settle down into a 
past that will be happily only good and 
classical. True classical music is in 
fact difficult to listen to today, it is so 
ancient and empty, compared to the 
comparatively modern products. 

Classical music means the antique 
music of the Greeks or any antique 
classical nation. Pseudo-classical mu- 
sic is the music of Palestrina, Handel 
and Bach, really members of the poly- 
phonic schools of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Neo-classical 
music is the weak colorless stuff dished 
out by Rameau and Lulli, pleasant sal- 
on tones but even in its day displaced 
by the advent of the Viennese school 
and the Romantics, Mozart, Haydn, 
and Beethoven. 

Their music is still fresh and vital. 
But now there is Richard Strauss, Stra- 
vinsky and Bax to contend with (had 
we been born a generation or two earl- 
ier we would have had Debussy and 
Wagner to sneer at.) If the spirit of 
open mindedness be inculcated into the 
junior critics of America, with a gift of 
good writing about a difficult and far 
from concrete subject, than culturally 
young America will someday be blessed 
by the world’s greatest critics and ap- 
praisors of music—an enviable position 
for any nation! 

NOTE 

A splendid book for the junior critic is 
Cecil Gray’s “History of Music” (Alfred A. 
Knopf, $4.25). 
tory frank, different and challenging. Also 
it is well not to forget the phonograph rec- 


Here is criticism and his- 


ord as a musical product useful as a door- 
way to the less familiar music and also very 
appropriate for review in the high school 
paper’s music department. 


_ BOOK NUMBER ONE 
(Continued from page 6) 


yourself practicaly making a new book 
out of your material. Fine! Take all 
the time you need, all summer and 


half of the next winter. That’s the 
kind of work that makes authors. 


HEN, when you can’t think of any- 

“thing more to do with it, and when 
you begin to grow pretty satisfied with 
it, then carefully burn the whole lot 
and begin on Book Number Two. 

Follow exactly the same directions 
for Book Number Two. Yes, burn that 
one, too. 

Then begin writing that Book Num- 
ber Three; and oh boy, and oh girl, 
what a Book that will be! 
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Legacy From Jupiter 


something to do. Juno was slum- 

ming down among the mortals, and 
the gods had all gone off to watch the 
horse races at the Olympic games. He 
really couldn’t play around with the 
servants, and didn’t dare flirt with the 
goddesses until Juno cooled down,and 
forgot that unfortunate Io episode. 

He wandered up and down his court- 
yard and wondered what to do next. 
Longingly he gazed at his idle thunder- 
bolt. Even that pleasure was denied 
him, as the gods had ordered fair 
weather for the games. What was 
more important, quick-tempered Apol- 
lo had wagered his favorite stallion 
against Diana’s creme-colored mare 
that his horses were faster than hers, 
and would go up in smoke, holy smoke, 
of course, if the race were spoiled. 
These red-headed gods! 

“A pretty pass! Can’t even boss my 
own heaven,” he fumed inwardedly. 
That was a one drawback to being a 
god and not having red hair, he had 
absolutely no excuse to fume outward- 
ly. 

His aimless footsteps, perhaps steer- 
ed by a well hidden and forgivable 
pride—after all, he was the king of 
gods—came to rest before the map of 
his entire creation, each habitable spot 
stuck with a colored pin to show what 
kind of people lived there. His roving 
eye froze itself to a small island. What 
was this? He leaned closer to make 
sure. Yes, somehow in the hustle and 
bustle of creation, he must have over- 
looked it, it was uninhabited. 


J sometin was lonely and wanted 


Of course, the king of gods never 
made a mistake, so the only apparent 
thing to.do was to people’ that spot, 
and that before the other gods came 
home and noticed the omission. 

If it had been any- ether day, Jupiter 
would have merely put some common 
folks there and been done with it, but 
today he felt suddenly ambitious. Any 
kind of people would never do at all, 
absolutely not. He must have a spec- 
ially nice kind. 


P and.down the long hall he paced, 

chewing the end of his thunderbolt, 
as he always did in moments of per- 
plexity. White people were altogether 
too common, and Phaethon had seen 
to it that there were black ones. 

Suddenly the thought came, as it al- 
ways did if he chewed hard enough. 
It came with such violence that he 
nearly bit off the end of his thunder- 
bolt; a streak of forked lightning dart- 
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ing away. He would have speckled 
people! 

With Jupiter, to think was to act. 
Inside the time it takes the sun chariot 
to travel one league, there were 
speckled people and because Jupiter 
was in a specially ambitious mood, 
there was a whole tribe of speckled 
people! 

One by one, the gods began to trickle 
back. From the glum look on the early 
comers’ faces, Jupiter judged that the 
favorite horse had lost. Bacchus and 
Mercury were among the last to arrive; 
they had evidently been celebrating. 

When Apollo came, the fireworks 
began. Diana had entered, a few min- 
utes before, riding the high-spirited 
stallion, her smile curving as brightly 
as the new moon. Apollo came on foot, 
his curly red hair fairly standing on 
end, sparks of electricity snapping from 
it. His naturally fair face was a dull 
red with anger, and his blue eyes 
flowed with repressed retribution. Fists 
tightly clenched, he confronted Jup- 
iter. 

“Who,” he exploded wrathfully, 
“Let fly a thunderbolt at my horses?” 

Jupiter started. He remembered his 
streak of thought-lightning and drew 
his own conclusions. 

“Has someone been tampering with 
my thunderbolt?” he thundered. 

“You know Titan well someone has, 
and made me lose my favorite horse to 
that cheese-faced sister of mine.” 

A gasp ran through the crowd. 
“Titan” was the worst swear word on 
all Olympus. 

“Apollo, leave my presence immedi- 
ately,” ordered Jupiter. Gods had been 
banished for less than this, but this 
time, the conscience of the king was 
not quite clear. 

Apollo turned on an angry heel with 
a burning glance, leaving his superior 
wondering what his revenge would be. 


AYS passed, but nothing happened 

above the ordinary routine of man- 
aging the affairs of heaven and earth. 
Jupiter lavished all possible care and 
attention on his spotted people. No- 
where were the flowers so beautiful as 
on the little isle. Nowhere were crops 
so plentiful, or fruits so large and 


juicy. There all was prosperity; all 
the gods of heaven were instructed to 
give it of their best. 

Generations of mortals numbered 
only a few weeks on Olympus. Then 
one day a cry of distress came from 
the spotted isle. Jupiter hurried to the 
rescue—to find that Apollo had had 
his revenge. Day after day he had 
forced his chariot nearer to the earth 
as he passed over the island. The in- 
tense heat had reached down and had 
touched the skins of the favored ones, 
and day after day more spots appeared. 
Where once had been a graceful net- 
work of spots was now an ugly tan 
color, smooth, even. The skin of the 
poor people had turned to one big 
spot! Only a few, who had hidden 
away at Apollo’s first advance, retained 
the lovely patterns which had been 
their birthright. 

Jupiter grieved over his poor favor- 
ites, but there was nothing he could 
do. He sunk the island beneath the 
cooling waves, and sent his people out 
to mingle with the common folk of the 
earth. From the afflicted ones sprang 
the tanned people of today, and from 
those who escaped, the freckled ones. 
To this day, Jupiter, although his spir- 
it is broken and his power taken away, 
smiles his sweetest smile upon his pets. 
He is sorry for the tanned ones, but 
it is upon the freckled ones that he 
showers his favors—the few favors his 
conquerors have left him. 


TO THE FUTURE LAWYERS 
(Continued from page 2) 


is an annoyance to friends or relatives, 
but it is an essential for the lawyer. 
The suggested work in history, phil- 
osophy, psychology is of great impor- 
tance as a background to legal work. 


ASTLY, learn to know and under- 

stand your fellows as well as your- 
selves. And try to establish intellectual 
and social contacts with as varied an 
assortment of people as you can. Try 
to learn and understand human nature 
because knowledge of men and women 
is as valuable to a lawyer as anything 
he can learn from books. 

Free your heart and mind so that 
your manliest and most human in- 
stincts enable you to deal with all men 
sympathetically, honestly, fairly and 
justly—for a lawyer is a student and 
a minister of justice. But justice is a 
human quality and can be no finer of 
better than the human being who at- 
tempts to dispense it. 
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The Good En glish 


HE following play was given in a 

children’s literary class in the Ste- 

vens School of Practice, Phila- 
delphia, and was written by staff mem- 
bers of “The Norm Flyer,” Philadel- 
phia Normal School, to illustrate the 
use of good English. 


The dialogue was written by Esther 
D. Bourquin, Leon H. Goldich and 
Aloise E. Conrad. Miss Bourquin is 
present editor of “The Norm.” The 
costumes for the flowers were made by 
Palmyra J. Carunchio, and the art 
work by Albert Hauber, Jr., and Anna 
E. Barlow. 


Janet Gordon Jordan, chairman of 
the Department of English, directed 
the production. 

ee 


GARDEN scene. Eleven children 
representing flowers are concealed 
behind the curtain. They are dressed in 
green capes and wear caps designed to 
suggest the flowers which they represent. 
Under the cape each child has a letter 
onacard. The letters spell “Good Eng- 
lish.” A chorus of twelve children ap- 
pear at the left of the stage. 
The play opens with a song by the 
chorus——“Only to Think.” 
Only to think, just under the snow, 
Flowers and grasses are waiting to grow. 
Hark! do you hear them, rushing about. 
Whispering so softly, “I want to get out! 
I want to get out!” 
(Sung by children back of the curtain) 


Only to think, if we could but hear, 

Their little voices, so sweet and so clear. 

Hark! let us listen, I’ve heard it said, 

They whisper softly, “We’ve tired of bed, 
we've tired of bed.” 

(Sung by chi'dren back of the curtain) 


Dear little flowers, be quiet and still 

God sends the sun and the rain at His 
will. 

Hark! do you hear them, singing their 
song, 

Singing so softly, “It will not be long, 
it will not be long!” 

(Sung by children back of the curtain) 


“Only be patient a few weeks more 
And the kind, warm sun will open the 
door.” 
(Enter Mary Quite Contrary.) 

ONE CHILD IN CHoRUS Says: Look, who 
comes here? Why, it’s Mary Quite 
Contrary. 

CHorus SINGs: 
trary, 

How does your garden grow? 

Mary SINGS: With silver bells and cockle 

shells 
And fair maids all in a row. 
(Chorus and Mary repeat the last lines) 


Mary, Mary Quite Con- 
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Mary Says: Yes, I am Mary Quite Con- 
trary, 
In my garden gay; 
Good English grows, each flower knows 
The proper word to say. 
(Rain Fairy enters.) 
ONE CHILD Says: Now who is this? It 
is a Rain Fairy. 
Mary Says: Hello, little Rain Fairy, 
what are you doing here? 
RAIN Fairy REPLIES: I’m bringing some 
water fresh and clear 
To make your flowers grow 
I’ll sprinkle some right on this spot 
Wait a bit! wait a bit! Lo— 
(Whole school sings “To the Great 
Brown House’’) 
To the great brown house where the 
flowers grow 
Came the rain with its tap, tap, tap, 
And whispered, “Violet, snowdrop, rose 
Your pretty eyes you must now un- 
close. 

From your long, long wintry nap.” 
Said the rain with its tap, tap, tap. 
RAIN Farry SAys: But here comes the 

Sunshine, I must away 
Whoever saw rain on a bright, sunny 
day? 
SUNSHINE Says: 
drops, 
We'll both work together 
To waken the flowers 
This bright spring weather. 
Mary Says: Wake up, Snowdrop! 
Don’t you know 
It’s Spring and time for you to grow? 
SNowprop: Yes, of course, I knew, I 
knew, 
I was hiding, waiting for you. 
Mary: Sweet Arbutus, with pale pink 
frill, 
What did you bring us from over 
the hill? 
ARBUTUS: I brought 
through the grasses 
Helping Springtime as she passes. 
Mary: Little Crocus, do you think 
The rain is sweet as you drink? 
Crocus: Oh, yes, I caught it in my cup; 
I drank it quickly and grew up. 
Mary: Daffodil, daffodil, gay little fel- 
low, 
Did Sunshine give you your golden 
yellow? 
DAFFODIL: When I turned my face up 
to his light, 
He gave me this 
bright. 
Whole School Sings to the Daffodil: 
Dear little Daffy-down-dilly, 
First flower of Spring, 
Dancing away with the breezes 
Gladness and sunshine you bring, 
Daring the cold of the March winds, 
Braving the frost and the snows, 
Filling the woods with your glory 
Loveliest flower that blows. 
Mary: Sweet, gentle violet, tell me, I 
pray, 
Where did you hide the long winter 


No, no, little Rain- 


my fragrance 


color shining 


Garden 


gray? 
VIoLeT: I hid in the ground so soft and 
so warm, 
Far, far away from the rain and the 
storm. 
Mary: Lily of the Valley, 
white, 
Did you ring your fairy bell last 
night? 

Lity: I rang and rang the whole night 

through, 
I rang until the sky was blue. 

Mary: Tulip, tell us, have you seen 
Your baby leaves grow stiff and 
green? 

Tuuip: Yes, I saw them; then I came 
In my cap of crimson flame. 

Whole School Sings: 

Gold and crimson tulips 
Lift your bright heads up, 

Catch the shining dewdrops 
In your dainty cup. 

If the birds should see you 
When they’re flying by 

They will think a sunset dropped 
From out the sky. 

Mary: Jolly purple Pansy, what have 

you to say, 
Have you had adventures while you 
were away? 

Pansy: I’ve slept too much for adven- 

tures, it seems, 
But oh, I have had the loveliest 
dreams. 

Mary: Tiny Quaker Lady, gentlest of 

my flowers, 
What did you do through cold win- 
ter hours? 

QUAKER: When cold winds were blow- 

ing, I’ll tell you what I did, 
I made my pale blue dress while 
underground I hid. 

Mary: Daisy, with your heart of gold, 
Where did you go when the air grew 
cold? 

Daisy: I went from the fields and the 

air so chill 
I came back to the warmth with a 
right good will. 

Mary: Buttercup, happy and cheerful 

all day, 
Where did you get your color so gay? 

BuTTercuP: I went to the rainbow and 

got the gold 
Now the children all love me so I am 
told. 

(After the last answer is given, the 
flowers form in a straight line near 
the front stage) 

All the Flowers Say: 

We hope you have enjoyed our play 
We have just one thing more to say. 
Try to find the message we hold 
Under our leaves as they unfold. 

(Throwing back their green capes, they 
display the letters that spell—Good 
English) 

Mary Says: Now I invite each one of 

you, to visit my garden, too, 
Spend happy hours, pick my flowers, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The Story of Sky Scandal 


By FRANK GOODMAN, Editor 


CCQ’‘KY SCANDAL,” now a full- 
fledged high school publication, 
was first introduced to the stu- 

dents when the Aviation Annex, a sub- 
sidiary of the Haaren High School, 
acquired its present building at 215 
East 99 Street, New York City. This 
paper, inchoated in mimeographed 
form, suddenly changed to a printed 
paper owing to the amazing enlarge- 
ment in register and increase of inter- 
est in aeronautical subjects. 

It was undertaken as an English pro- 
ject in a 6th term class. Of the thirty 
boys in the class, practically everyone 
had some definite work to do for the 
“paper.” There was an editorial staff, 
an art staff, a mimeograph and stencil- 
cutting staff and an advertising st1f. 
Two issues were produced by this class 
and then a fifth term class took charge. 
The paper was distributed among the 
students of the Annex free, but then 
the demand grew to such proportions 
that a charge of one cent per copy was 
made to cover the expense of materia 
needed in its production. 


Then there arose a demand for the 
establishment of a permanent paper to 
appear at definite intervals. Conse- 
quently, a permanent staff was selected 
from among boys whose work had 
merited attention, and for a year mim- 
eographed copies were produced. The 
enthusiasm grew, rather than waned, 
and the feeling that the Aviation An- 
nex was an entity in itself, apart from 
the rest of the school, gave rise to the 
idea of having a printed paper. 

A feeling of skepticism surrounded 
the first attempt. Others had tried 
before and fallen by the wayside. At 
one time the General Organization had 
to step in and make good the deficit to 
the printer. However, a few members 
of the taculty—one for copy, another 
for business manager, still another for 
art and advertising and another to 
check the correctness of copy submitted 
on the topic of aviation, with a band 
of young enthusiasts—s ummoned 
enough courage to start. 


‘THE paper ran for a year, and, with- 


out any assistance from the G. O. or 


any school organization, came out 
“ahead.” Of course, the price to stu- 
dents had to be raised and commercial 
advertisements had to be secured. The 
aim of “Sky Scandal” was and is to 
give a general survey of the news of 
the school with particular attention to 
the chief interest of the Annex—avia- 
tion. The standards maintained were 
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not prehibitory. Every student might 
become a contributor, even though he 
was not a star student. The require- 
ment was that he have something to 
say that was of interest to a sufficiently 
large group of individuals. 

There has been no “set” way of se- 
lecting the staff. Some of the original 
1931 boys are still active, others are 
recommended by teachers,—and some, 
by the staff. Industry and willingness 
count more than literary aptitude. As 
with all schools, the staff must of neces- 
sity be a shifting group. Some step 
our, others,—generally on the staff,— 
step up to fill the vacancies. There are 
usually several boys of experience “at 
the helm” with others under their sup- 
e-vision, learning and gaining exper- 
1ence. 

The reward has been the joy of the 
work itself, as there is no school credit 
of any kind given to members. The 
time devoted to this activity must come 
out of the boy’s own leisure, and that, 
in these material days, is no mean ac- 
complishment. 


SPECIAL feature is that of pub- 

lishing a descriptive three-view 
drawing and photograph of a new air- 
plane in each issue. The cuts for the 
review of the planes are’ obtained 
through the generous courtesy of 
“Aero Digest,” the aviation industry’s 
foremost trade journal. 

A digression was made toward a five- 
column paper, but, because of various 
difficulties, a reversion to the four-col- 
umn paper was necessary, mainly be- 
cause of its adaptability to cuts loaned 
by Aero Digest. The current issue is 
unique in that it does not adhere to the 
regular prescribed scholastic type of 
high school newspaper. Photographs, 
tabloidizing the paper, constitute the 
arst page. The paper is circulated 
among the students of the Haaren 
Main Building, Technical, Commercial 
ond Pre-Industrial Annexes, and two 
columns are devoted to news of these 
branches of Haaren. The gala event 
of the Aviation Annex’s history—that 
of the recent High School Aviation 
Day, held at Floyd Bennett Field— 
was conceived by a member of the 
ctaff. The staff, because of the paper’s 
close contact with the aeronautical in- 
dustry, aided greatly in the promotion 
of the program. Contacts were made, 
and the results evidenced in the satis- 
faction of the students who attended 
(about 10,000), fully repaid the com- 
mittee and the staff for their work. 


The School Publication 


...A Reflector of Activities 


(Continued from page 1) 
of the stories written by students for 
primary grades have been compiled 
and published in a pamphlet, “Plays 
for Book Week.” 


E feel that our Anniversary Num. 

ber is one of our greatest treas. 
ures—and well we might be proud of 
this blue bound magazine whose con. 
tents are full of good wishes for our 
school. 


The number boasts many attractive 
studies of life in the school room, in 
the toy shop and other departments. 
It also includes the history of our 
sixty-year-old school and the ideals 
and standards which it follows. Trib- 
utes from notables of our own and 
other states, many of whom graduated 
from Normal, express in gracious let- 
ters, felicitations and wishes for con- 
tinued success. They also show appre- 
ciation of the successful endeavors of 
Miss Breckinridge and her faculty and 
of the type of character that results 
from the environment which they 
create. 


*¢CHRISTMAS is a bright, glittering 

happy time with a solemn sweet 
spirit hovering near.—It means the ful- 
fillment of a year’s dreams, a beauti- 
fully lighted tree, wreaths of holly and 
spicy pine, crackling logs in a fireplace 
radiating welcome to passers-by. It is 
the time of joyful giving to children 
whose happy faces glow with delight.” 
The above quotation in part reflects 
the atmosphere of one of our special 
Christmas numbers. In essays, stories, 
poems and playlets the joys of Yule- 
tide at Normal were portrayed. The 
Christmas evergreens that have become 
traditional decorations for our spacious 
halls, the processional of carol singers, 
and the perennial gladness of Toy Day 
all bespeak the “totality of effect”— 
Christmas Season as shared in the 
Louisville Normal School. 


; | 


Christmas Eve 
Palely gleaming, 
The white candles shine through the 
still night; 
And a tranquil silence hovers over 
the cold earth 
In its robe of holy white. 
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The First Christmas 


A star 
Sheds its silver 
Light over the white world 
And angels from the heavens sing 
Of peace. 
—Maleva Purdom. 
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A Setup of an Elementary Paper 


By FLOYD G. HOEK 
Principal Longfellow School, Teaneck, N. J. 


HE school newspaper or maga- 
ie offers one of the best means 

of expressing the child’s inward 
thoughts and actions. Its great value 
as an incentive for improvement in 
school work is, and has been, an ac- 
cepted fact. I do not care to go into 
details here as to the relative value of 
such an organ as herein described but 
intend to adhere to the actual make-up 
or set-up of the paper. 

The most fundamentai thing, in my 
estimation, is the definite organization 
of material; purchase of equipment 
such as paper, stencils and other sup- 
plies. Organize your faculty into dif- 
ferent departments or grade heads who 
in turn will be responsible to the fac- 
ulty adviser. 

With such a definite organization, 
the whole task of the paper will not 
rest on one head alone, but each and 
every one will have some part in the 
make-up. And that is to be desired 
anyway. All are given the opportunity 
then of being associated with this par- 
ticular and valuable organ and each 
will have that inward and even out- 
ward desire to improve their “paper” 
and lend it every support possible. Of 
course, there are those who will always 
try to shirk their task and can be 
counted only in a meager way, chiefly 
absence from the real work. 


I would suggest that the faculty ad- 
viser make up a mimeographed form 
on which is printed all the necessary 
details relevant to the publication of 
the issue. I would suggest that this 
form come out, or be sent to the teach- 
er every month in order to apprise her 
of any changes in the type of material 
to be used. In this way the teacher 
has no alibi that she never received 
any notice as to the type of material 
or the actual amount to be submitted. 
Here is afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity to set certain rules by which 
the faculty can rigidly adhere. It has 
been my experience that the faculty 
must have some definite standard or 
some definite make-up continually be- 
tore them or else they will continually 
be an annoying thorn. First will be 
asked, how much material can I sub- 
mit, then how shall it be graded, and 
when is itdue. This printed form does 
away with all of this and gives the 
taculty member something definite with 
which to help cooperate in the publi- 
cation of the “paper.” 

If one would try to standardize the 
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cover, and general make-up, a great 
saving of time will be the result. Fur- 
thermore, this will tend to establish 
your paper in its field. Again, it grad- 
ually develops that definite system that 
should be apparent in its publication. 


| hove aed what should we print in our 
school paper? That is a question 
that is to be settled by the individual 
school. Personally, I loathe the type 
of news that is often found in the aver- 
age school paper. I think that the 
school paper is no place for it. Instead, 
accept only worth-while news that is 
interesting and not on the gossippy 
order. We are educating children and 
let us adhere to this in our paper as 
well as in the classroom. 

Be sure that all of the material has 
been corrected by some designated fac- 
ulty member or the homeroom teacher. 
One must not forget that the faculty 
adviser of the paper does not have that 
contact with the pupil that the pupil’s 
teacher does. Here is afforded the op- 
portunity of correcting the material at 
its source. 


With the printed form as related 
above, there is no excuse that can be 
offered for delay. The grade heads 
gather the material from those in their 
department and then sort it for the ad- 
viser. Then the adviser organizes it so 
that the typist can do her work without 
any interruptions. All of this organi- 
zation is necessary in order to save as 
much time as possible and to publish 
the organ with the least possible effort. 


As to the selection of the material 
other than news, that rests with the 
teachers. It is their duty to collect all 
of this material and grade it accord- 
ing to the requisites submitted to each 
teacher. Again, I refer you to the 
printed form. 


A QUESTION that has always ent- 

ered into the making of the paper 
—Who does the actual printing work? 
In my own school, in as far as it is 
possible, the children do this work. 
The only part that is done is the typ- 
ing, and that could be accomplished if 
sufficient time was allotted for the work 
and enough previous experience was 
at the command of the pupils. Per- 
sonlly, I am a firm believer in letting 
the child do as much of the work as 
possible. There are those who are 
skeptical and question the validity of 
this statement, but I have had innum- 
erable visitors during the publishing 


of our school paper who have seen the 
children at work. 

The mimeograph machine can be 
easily manipulated by the average 5th 
or 6th grade child. It requires a little 
teaching and patience on the part of 
the one in charge. At present, I have 
a girl who can operate the mimeo- 
graph far better than 80 percent of my 
preesnt faculty, and is not afraid to 
tackle any job. And this girl is only 
11 years old. Not only does this girl 
manipulate this machine but actually 
plans the whole art work for the girls 
who cut the stencils. Furthermore this 
same child can operate the mimeo with 
the electric attachment and do it well. 
You might say that this is an excep- 
tional case. I have always had at least 
three pupils who could handle this 
equipment with the same degree of skill 
as the present pupil. The average boy 
and girl of this age is far more capable 
than we think and the reason we do 
not think that they are, is because we 
hate to give them the chance. 

Of course, it is necessary for the one 
in charge to be at hand a great deal of 
the time to supervise if need be. This 
present issue of our paper, I must con- 
fess, in the art work I had no hand. 
In fact I do not know what was se- 
lected or how it was stencilled. The 
children took full charge of it and I 
have an inward feeling that it was 
capably handled. 

I would suggest that the adviser use 
some outside sources of help, not only 
for herself; but on the Staff as well. 
The A. B. Dick Company will loan an 
excellent film on the manufacture of 
stencils, ink, mimeograph, and _ possi- 
bilities of publication. 

Visiting the local newspaper plant 
and exchanging magazines with other 
schools afford an excellent opportunity 
to see what others are doing. There 
are some publications on the market 
today that might be of value. And one 
might consult the A. B. Dick repre- 


sentative. 


S TO the sale of the paper, I would 

suggest that you employ as many 
means as possible of inculcating or pub- 
lishing the names of as many pupils as 
possible. Remember every name is 
generally a copy sold. Rather a mer- 
cenary statement to make, but true. 
And by all means do not make the ter- 
rible mistake of mis-spelling a child’s 
name. This is almost a murder charge. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Editorials---- That I nterpret the News 


Contributed by “The Patriot”, Senior High School, Leavenworth, Kansas 


. HESE editorials herewith present- 
ed were chosen because they sup- 
plemented, interpreted, or other- 
wise concerned some news story which 
was published on the front page of the 
paper from which the editorial was se- 
lected. Selections were made by Gray- 
san Enlow, Margaret Hampel and 
Howard Hodson of the staff of “The 
Patriot”, Leavenworth Senior High 
School under the supervision of Miss 
Helen Reardon, faculty advisor. 
An editorial having an attention- 
getting lead is the following: 
Ts Education Worthwhile? 

Is education worth while? Does the 
public get a just return from the 
schools for each dollar invested? These 
questions are uppermost in the minds 
of taxpayers today. 

Education is worth while from a fi- 
nancial standpoint. Dr. R. R. Renne, 
assistant professor of economics at 
Montana State College, says, ““The pub- 
lic is getting as much out of its dollar 
in the school as it is out of business.” 

However, education really cannot be 
valued in dollars and cents. Its value 
is infinitely greater. The cost is merely 
of secondary importance. Today’s gen- 
eration owes the citizens of tomorrow 
all the benefits that they can give them. 

Education is the very life blood of 
the nation. Without it, this country 
would degenerate into an illiterate mass 
of peoples controlled and guided by a 
few. This condition is true of Mexico 
today. Democracy would cease to exist 
and the old monarchial order would 
set in. The marvelous progress Ameri- 
cans have made in the last century or 
two would be rendered useless unless 
there are educated men to carry on. 

The American public school system 
represents the effort of a great modern 
democracy to establish equality of op- 
portunity among all of the people. 

The future will demand great men, 
trained men, if this nation is to retain 
its place in international affairs. The 
schools of today make the nation of 
tomorrow. 

“Gallatin High News”, 
Gallatin County High School, 
Bozeman, Montana 
An editorial with an_ interesting 
touch is the following: 
Everything Has Its Price 

“No one can take anything out of a 
bank, unless he has first put something 
in the bank,” said Prof. Paul B. Law- 
son, dean of the college at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, in the scholarship as- 
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PROFESSOR H. F. Harrington of Chicago says, “Let’s revise the 
ve W’s”. He suggescs using the five I’s. These I’s of his seem even 
more pertinent to the editorial than they do to the news story, for 
a. What editorial doesn’t contain “Information?” 
b. What editorial doesn’t convey the “Interpretation” of 
those facts to the reader? 
c. What really worthwhile editorial doesn’t show “Industry” 
on the part of the writer? 
d. What writer doesn’t use his own two EYES in informing, 
interpreticg and entertaining his readers? 


sembly last Friday. 

One has only to stop and consider 
to realize the truth of that statement. 
Isn’t it a fact that we always want some- 
thing for nothing? 

How many times have you heard stu- 
dents say, “Well, I just couldn’t under- 
stand it, so I just didn’t get it. Maybe 
Miss Jones will explain today’s work to 
us after we get to class.” 

There are students who study just 
enough to get by. These are the bar- 
gain hunters. Oh, they don’t mind 
paying a little, oh, so little, but they 
want to be sure they are receiving 
plenty. Such pupils want an A for 
their D efforts. That is all right if 
they can work it, but they can’t forever. 

Then there are those students taking 
full benefits of hard savings from their 
banks. These students are the ones who 
put everything they have into their 
banks; and when they go to withdraw 
a small sum, they are amazed at their 
accumulation, for their interest has in- 
creased the principal. They have 
placed something in the bank; there- 
fore they can take something out. 

“The World”, 
Topeka High School, 


Topeka, Kansas 


Logic in the presentation of thought 
is the outstanding feature of the fol- 
lowing: 
Journalism Proves Useful; Aids Youth 


to Become Good Citizens 

What with the talk of “fads and 
frills”, “back to the 3 r’s”, and the 
like, that has been expounded so freely 
of late by various “economists”, the 
time has arrived when we, who are 
vitally concerned with at least one of 
the extra-curricular activities of school 
life, must pause for a moment, and 
take inventory of the value of jour- 
nalism in the school. Indeed, these 
verbal pyrotechnics that have been 
launched in the name of economy, 
make it imperative that we reappraise 
the importance of our work, so that 
we may be sufficiently able to answer 


the chargess of our foes. 

Journalism, in its broadest sense, is, 
after all, another, and perhaps more 
complex, manifestation of the principle 
of man working with man. If there 
is anything that this super-charged, 
hyper-sensitive coming generation will 
need when it assumes the reigns of 
leadership, is the ability to assume re- 
sponsibility, and, above all, to work 
with efficiency and in harmony in itself. 

Good citizenship, based on a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems 
and ideals of government—journalism 
offers this lesson to the adolescent in- 
dividual. Through the medium of the 
verbal word, they may lead others to 
better heights, and, through this me- 
dium, they may learn the trinity of 
confidence, courage, and co-operation. 

Journalism is elemental. 

"N. S. P. A. News’, 
The Greater Chicago Scholastic 
Press Guild, 
Chicago, Illinois 


An editorial with a concluding punch 


follows: 


Be Safe And Be Happy 
All through childhood and ward 


school days high school students were 
under the close watch of parents and 
teachers who saw to their safety, but 
when they entered high school they 
were put on their own good judgment 
to a great extent. 

Once in a while a motion picture or 
a glaring newspaper account of some 
horrible accident will bring vividly to 
mind the dangers of speed in an auto- 
mobile and the dangers of carele:sness 
with anything possessing ready poten- 
tiality beyond one’s ability to control. 

But, between these moments of strik- 
ing impressions, these dangers are prone 
te slip from mind, and it is in such 
moments of weakness that bitter experi- 
ences becomes the teacher. 

Paseo is blessed with a safety or- 
ganization, backed by a sincere faculty, 
to call constant attention to safety. 
This safety committee has received na- 
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tional recognition in magazines and 
works effectively and efficiently, but stu- 
dents will not always be in touch with 
this work. 


For this reason they should whole- 
heartedly practice caution and temper- 
ance now, under the guidance of the 
faculty and safety committee, so that 
when they enter the world of industry 
they will constantly “play safe” out of 
habits formed here. 

As students become older they natur- 
ally become more conservative and 
careful and less easily persuaded to 
take chances. However, they must 
guard now against those things which 
age and experience can not tell us, are 
dangerous. 

Accounts of automobile accidents ap- 
pear daily in the newspapers. The 
great majority of America’s youth is 
level-headed, but to the few, take warn- 
ing against that urge to speed when at 
the wheel of a powerful automobile. 

A few seconds of speeding will make 
no appreciable difference in the time it 
takes to reach your destination, but 
they might stop you forever. A person 
of high school age has too much of 
life before him to risk spending the 
rest of it bedfast. 


“The Paseo Press”, 
Paseo High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Fire Prevention 

Have you ever stopped to think how 
many people are burned to death and 
how many dollars worth of property 
is destroyed each year? 

A certain editorial writer’s concep- 
tion of the damage done is: “A line 
of trucks bearing $400,000,000 in 
United States currency carry their load 
to the edge of a great pit and dump it 
in. It is saturated with gasoline, and a 
match applied. As this fortune goes 
up in smoke, 7,000 people are shoved 
into the burning pit.” 

That is actually the waste of life and 
economic resourtes each year. Does it 
seem possible? If this thing as above 
was carried out in one day every news- 
paper in the world would carry scare- 
heads. It would be the main topic of 
conversation in all the nations of the 
world. It would be denounced as the 
worst crime in history. 

Yet, this very thing actually occurs 
annually in the United States. Very 
few people even give it a thought. 
Therefore it is your duty as American 
citizens of tomorrow to put a stop to 
this great tragedy. Why not make Fire 
Prevention Week, Fire Prevention 
Year? 

“The Tiger Cub”, 
Hastings High School, 
Hastings, Nebraska 


December, 1933 


C.S.P. A. Convention To Be March 8, g, 10 


(Continued from page 7) 


luncheon in the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel Commodore, where there 
will be 
speakers. 

There will be more speakers, more 
delegates, more publications and more 
everything. So make your plans early. 


several nationally-known 


O assist in making convention plans 

31 state chairmen have been ap- 
pointed. They are: 

Arizona—Alice L. Vail, 
High School, Tuscon. 

Arkansas—Bertha White, Junior 
Jordan High School, Pine Bluff. 

Connecticut—Willard Bird, Hard- 
ing High School, Bridgeport. 

Delaware—Ethel V. Ward, Wilm- 
ington High School, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia — Katherine 
Summy, Central High School, Wash- 
ington. 

Florida—Mary W. Moore, Miami 
High School, Miami. 

Illinois—Robert R. Darling, Hyde 
Park High School, Chicago. 

Indiana — Rowena Harvey, South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne. 

Iowa—E. W. Fisher, Central High 
School, Sioux City. 

Kansas—Frances E. Taylor, Argen- 
tine High School, Kansas City. 

Kentucky—Enda Lee, Owensboro 
Junior High School, Owensboro. 

Louisiana — Mazie Adkins, Allen 
High School of Commerce, New Or- 
leans. 

Maine—Georgia T. Hamilton, South 
Portland High School, South Portland. 

Michigan — Spencer S. Fishbane, 
Central High School, Detroit. 

Minnesota—John E. Mulligan, Cen- 
tral High School, Minneapolis. 

Missouri—-Thomas Dittmars, Central 
High School, Kansas City. 

Montana—Catherine Calder, Billings 
High School, Billings. 

New Hampshire—Mary F. Dresser, 
Berlin High School, Berlin. 

New York State—L. M. Woodworth, 
Educational Building, Schenectady. 

New York City—Elizabeth M. Bry- 
an, Washington Irving High School, 
7. << 

North Carolina—Laura J. Tillett, 
Senior High School, Greensboro. 

North Dakota—A. M. Paulson, Coo- 
perstown High School, Cooperstown. 

Ohio—Clara Ewalt, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland. 


Tucson 


Pennsylvania—Lambert Greenawalt, 
William Penn High School, York. 

New Jersey—Dolores W. Bordner, 
Westfield High School, Westfield. 

Texas—Miss M. E. Miller, Bracken- 
ridge High School, San Antonio. 


Vermont—H. Leland Chaffey, Brat- 
tleboro High School, Brattleboro. 

Virginia—Evelyn L. Moore, Glass 
High School, Lynchburg. 

Washington—U. N. Hoffman, Sta- 
dium High School, Tacoma. 

West Virginia—Mary A. Hervey, 
Triadelphia High School, Oak Park, 
Wheeling. 

Wisconsin — Maude Staudenmayer, 
Peckham Junior High School, Mil- 


waukee. 


A Setup for An Elementary 
Paper 


(Continued from page 13) 
The Perfect Attendance page has its 
merits in that it contains a great numb- 
er of names. The Honor Roll is an- 
other idea. Then, school functions 
play an important part. 

Many have said that their paper does 
not pay and it is necessary to secure the 
aid of the Board of Education. I have 
as yet to publish my first paper with 
the aid of any outside source. We buy 
our own stencils, paper, ink, staples, 
equipment such as the mimeograph, 
mimeoscope, stapling machine and 
what-not. And mind you, there are no 
advertisements to help offset this ex- 
pense. Here is the greatest blow—we 
actually make a few dollars every issue 
and put this aside as a sinking fund for 
the future in case of an emergency 
and replacement of equipment. I 
grant that it needs careful guidance and 
economy. But it can be done through 
the definite organization as cited here- 
to-fore. 

If paid advertising is used, I would 
suggest that the ads be made up in an 
attractive style. Naturally, this should 
be done by someone competent in the 
use of the mimeoscope. Do not use 
paid advertisements unless it is ab- 
solutely necessarly to help defray ex- 
penses in the publication of the maga- 
zine. I do not believe that advertis- 
ing is necessary in the elementary 
schools. 

In closing, permit me to reiterate 
that it is absolutely necessary to incul- 
cate the idea of definiteness, not only 
in the faculty, but in the pupils as well, 
and then, to adhere rigidly to the prin- 
ciples as set forth. Systematize the 
work so that it moves with as little 
friction or effort as possible. This will 
make the school paper an intergral part 
of the school and will be so accepted. 
The main thing to remember is that 
organization and cooperation are the 
making of the entire enterprise. 
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News From Other Associations 


Iowa High School Press Association 


The annual convention of the lowa 
High School Press Association was 
held November 17 and 18 at Des 
Moines. Delegates were in attend- 
ance from all parts of the state and 
many prominent speakers were feat- 
There were tours of newspaper 
plants, round table discussions, a con- 
vention newspaper and many other in- 
teresting events which took place. 


ures. 





Fayette County Scholastic Press 
Association 

Plans for a Fayette County Scholas- 
tic Association in West Virginia are 
being made by the staff of “The Siren,” 
Montgomery High School, Montgom- 
ery. The first convention was held on 
December 9 at New River State Col- 
lege. 





Mississippi High School Press 


Association 
Franklin Britt of the staff of “The 
Wildcat,” Meridian (Miss.) High 


School, was elected president of the 
Mississippi High School Press Asso- 


ciation at the convention held in No- 
vember at the University of Mississippi. 


Nebraska High School Press 
Association 

The sixth annual convention of the 
Nebraska High School Press Associa- 
tion was held on the campus of the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln on 
November 10 and 11. The delegates 
attended the Kansas-Nebraska football 
game, a convention luncheon and other 
entertainment, besides taking part in 
discussions and hearing well-known 
speakers. 





Minnesota State High School Press 
Association 

Merle De Maree, managing editor 
of “The Central High Times,” St. 
Paul. presided at the annual meeting 
of the Minnesota State High School 
Press Association which was held No- 
vember 10 and 11 at the University of 
Minnesota at Minneapolis. L. M. 
Harkness, managing editor of “The 
Minneapolis Journal,” opened the con- 
vention with a talk on “The Future of 
the Newspaper.” 


For Greater Sports Efficiency 


(Continued from page 3) 


however, except for qualifying rounds 
in winter, not much is done for the 
team. Recently a fall tennis tourna- 
ment was propagated, and its progress 
is recorded in our columns. 

Forecasts, providing a fine opportun- 
ity for comparing strengths and giving 
probable lineups are prominent, also, 
as this year all Tech football games 
have been played on Friday, the date 
of issue. To add more variety we have 
several good feature stories each issue 
to break the monotony of running ac- 
counts of games which are merely rec- 
ords. We are trying to cut out running 
accounts and put in their places the 
features of every game and the game 
from a new angle. Also, I write a 
column, “Sportsomania,” which is 
written in the form of personal com- 
ments. Lately I have obtained from 
prominent local sport writers. personal 
columns in which they give their opin- 
ions and comments on high school 
sports. 

Last year I interviewed nearly every 
big coach of football and basketball in 
Washington and got their views on 
high school sports. 

Cheer leading, rifle teams, sport 
clubs and fraternity sports are break- 
ing into print, too. 


PERTAINING to our major sports, 
it seems as though Tech has the 
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best record of all the Washington 
schools. In fact, Tech football teams 
have won five consecutive champion- 
ships and were tied two years before 
that. The “miracle” coach who has 
produced that record is Elmer Pitney 
“Hap” Hardell, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he starred 
in track, but did not play football. He 
was too light for college football, but 
he studied the game thoroughly as is 
shown by his record. He is also coach 
of track, in which position he has also 
made an impressive record. Since 1922 
his track teams have won six champion- 
ships, five of which were consecutive 


from 1924 to 1928. 
In basketball and baseball, Tech’s 


record is not so good. Since 1916, 
when basketball first started, only four 
championships have been held. Base- 
ball has suffered because of the shift- 
ing of coaches nearly every year. The 
record is not so bad considering the 
difficulties. Nine titles have been won 
since 1902. 


The total record of football since 
1902, before which time no records 
could be had, is sixteen championships. 


Now that I have come to the end of 
my article all I can say about the posi- 
tion of high school sports editor is, 
“It’s a great life if you don’t weaken!” 








Problems of the Feature Story 
(Continued from page 8) 
for a method of presenting his story, 
he seized a famous quotation from his 
“Hamlet”’—“The time is out of joint” 
—and decided to write a whimsical 
yarn with its dominant note “time.” 
The copyreader was clever enough to 
add a good headline and the follow- 
ing is the combined result: 
TIME’S OUT OF JOINT; 
IT MAY BE SOME TIME 
ERE WE GET ANY TIME 





“The time is out of joint,” quoth 
Hamlet in referring to the Central 
High School clocks. And Hamlet was 
right, for last Monday from the aged 
joints of the pipes that carry com- 
pressed air to the timepieces so much 
time oozed out that was left. 
Then the clocks, for shame, covered 
their faces with their hands and. time 
waited, though the tide of tests custom- 
ary at this time did not halt. 

And worse news for the clock-watch- 
ers—it may be some time before we 


none 


have any time here again. For to put 
the time back into joint a condenser 
is required. Whatever that is, the 
school board has ordered it purchased, 
but since it takes time (which Central 
does not have now) to have the thing 
made, there is a delay of some time. 

Lack of time does not seem to have 
affected class work, however, for stu- 
dents have been better prepared than 
at any other time this semester. (You 
know—exams. ) 

Juniors got so tangled up with time 
last Thursday that many reached roll 
behind time, but in no time they all 
got called to time and had to make up 
time by staying a short time after it was 
time for the rest to go home. And a 
good time was not had by them. 





THE EDITOR WRITES: 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 
into their life beyond the confines of 
their school days, they shall make by 
their act a valuable contribution to the 
future security of the press, to the 
opinion in which it is held by Church 
and State and Education and also to 
that all powerful agency for good or 
for evil, for safety or insecurity, for 
the furtherance or the termination of 
our ideals and __ institutions—public 
opinion. 

THE GOOD ENGLISH GARDEN 

(Continued from page 11) 

and carry thém home with you. 
(Swaying the flowers sing, helped by 
the chorus) 
Now you have heard our story 
What have you to say, 
Shall you speak Good English 
Each and every day? 


After you have tried it 
It will not be long 

Till you’ll like the right way 
Better than the wrong. 
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Our Tenth Annual Contest and Convention 


The C. S. P. A. Plans Its Largest and Most Worthwhile Meeting to Celebrate Its Tenth Birthday 


Remember These Dates: 


JANUARY 13, 1934—Final entry date for newspapers. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1934—Final entry date for magazines. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1934—Final date for submission of poems, stories and articles for Annual Writers Club 
Contest. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1934—Final date for submission of news stories, feature stories and news editorials for 
Annual Sigma Delta Chi Contest. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1934—Final date for submission of story for Annual C. S. P. A. Publicity Contest. 
FEBRUARY 8, 1934—Final entry date for Hand Set publications. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1934—Final date for delegates registration for 


The Convention--March 8, 9 and 10, 1934 


The Public Be Pleased 


$4.00 to Boston $3.00 to Providence 


$6.00 Round Trip $4.50 Round Trip 


SPECIAL WEEK END EXCURSIONS 
Go Friday or Saturday—Return Saturday, Sunday or Monday 
Round Trip, Boston—$4.50 Providence—$3.50 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from Pier 11 N.R. (ft. of Liberty St., N. Y.) Daily and Sunday, 
6:00 P. M. Outside Staterooms, with running water, $1.00 up. 


Table d’Hote Dinner—$1.00 
Phone BArclay 7-1800 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 


COLONIAL LINE 





During the Year You Will Need 


STYLE BOOKS:— 
adopted officially by press associations, staffs of papers and instructors of 
high school journalism; an official publication of the C. S. P. A.; revised 


in January, 1933 Price, fifteen cents 


PROOF READERS CARDS:— 
an invaluable and indispensable guide for proper proof reading; the link 
between you and the printer which means corrected copy rather than copy 
filled with errors Price, six for twenty-five cents 


THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW :— 


extra copies for the library, the editorial offices, the print-shop, staff meet- 
ings and the class in journalism 


Price, twenty-five cents per copy or two dollars per year 


A SEAL:— 
to indicate your membership in the C. S. P. A. Price, fifty cents 


HEADLINE SCHEDULES:— 
containing specimen charts for headline writing; indispensable to the copy 


desk Price, seventy-five cents 


A BEGINNERS’ COURSE IN JOURNALISTIC WRITING:— 
helpful to the beginner and handy to the experienced school journalist 


Price, ten cents 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS:— 
a complete analysis of your publication by experienced judges 


Price, one dollar 


All of These Aids May Be Obtained By Writing: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 


New York City 





